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cerity of its members but chiefly to Rapp's ex-
traordinary energy, intellect, and moral power.
From 1814 to 1824 the community was estab-
lished in the Wabash Valley at Harmony, Posey
County, Ind, but between fever-and-ague and
barbarous neighbors the Harmonists found them-
selves neither safe nor comfortable, and in 1825
they sold their lands, through Richard Flower
[q.v.] as their agent, to Robert Owen [see Dic-
tionary of National Biography']. Meanwhile,
they had established their third and last settle-
ment at Economy, Pa., on a 3,ooo-acre tract on
the Ohio River eighteen miles below Pittsburgh.
Through its manufactures and its use of labor-
saving machinery the Society grew wealthy, gave
generously to many charities and philanthropic
enterprises, and was long famous for its wines,
whiskey, woolens, and other products. The com-
munal life was far from ascetic: members lived
in family groups, ate five appetizing meals a day,
and cultivated music, painting, and even poetry.
Rapp ruled them with the kindness and, when
necessary, the severity, of a father, and was
revered and obeyed unquestioningly. On the Sun-
day before his death, unable to go to the church,
he preached to his people from a window in the
house, and later each one came to his bedside for
a personal farewell. He was buried, like the
humblest member of the sect, in an unmarked
grave.

[Theodor Schott, article in Allgemeine Deutsche
Biographie, vol. XXVII (1888), with bibliog.; Aaron
Williams, The Harmony Society, at Economy, Pa.
(1866); J. A. Bole, The Harmony Society: A Chapter
in Ger.-Am. Culture Hist. (1904), with bibliog.; J. S.
Duss, George Rapp and His Associates (privately print-
ed, 1914).]                             "                      G.H.G.

RAPP, WILHELM (July 14, i828~Mar. i,
1907), German revolutionist, journalist, was born
in Leonberg, Wiirttemberg, Germany, the son of
a Protestant minister, Georg Rapp, and his wife,
Augusta Rapp. While a student at the Univer-
sity of Tubingen, he became an ardent supporter
of the revolutionary movement of 1848, and was
sent by the "Demokratischer Verem" of Tubin-
gen as their delegate to the convention at Reut-
lingen in May 1849. There he advocated the
union of the revolutionists of Wiirttemberg and
Baden in the cause of a politically free and united
German nation. Joining the Tubingen volun-
teers, he took part in the Baden insurrection, and
after the collapse sought refuge in Switzerland.
At Ilanz in the Canton of Graubiinden he taught
in a private school, but while on a secret visit to
his home in the Swabian highlands in January
1.851 he was taken captive and transported to.the
prison of Hohenasperg, where he awaited trial
for over a year. He was acquitted of the charge
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of high treason at Ludwigsburg and was set at
liberty, but his refusal to recant deprived him of
any chance of a career in his native land. He
emigrated to the United States in 1852 and first
attempted to support himself in Philadelphia at
various odd jobs. In the following year he re-
ceived an offer from the Turners, convening at
Cleveland, Ohio, to edit their journal. As editor
of the Turner-Zeitu-ng, in Cincinnati from 1855
to 1856, and at the same time as president of the
Turnerbund, the organized union of German-
American athletic clubs in the North and West,
he cast his political influence with the newly
founded Republican party. He traveled exten-
sively in the West and East and became widely
known as a political speaker.

In 1857 he accepted the editorship of the Ger-
man daily newspaper, Der Weaker, at that time
the only newspaper in Baltimore supporting the
Republican party. The Weaker had been found-
ed a few years before by the Baden refugee Carl
Heinrich Schnauffer [#.z>.]. Rapp was attracted
by the opportunity of carrying the fight against
slavery and Know-Nothingism into the danger
zone, and he waged his war with native vigor
and characteristic courage. In the turbulent
month of April 1861, a Baltimore mob invaded
the office of the Weaker and drove the editor out
of that city. He returned to his newspaper be-
fore the occupation of Baltimore by General But-
ler, but soon accepted an invitation to join the
editorial staff of the Illinois Staats-Zeitung in
Chicago, where he became one of the most effec-
tive supporters of the government and Union
among the large German population of the North-
west. After the war he returned to Baltimore as
editor and part owner of the Wecker from 1866
to 1872. He was married in that city in 1869 to
Gesine Budelmann. The lure of a larger field of
labor sent him again to Chicago, as editor and
part owner of the Illinois Staats-Zeitung, on the
invitation of the principal owner, A. C. Hesing,
and his brilliant editor-in-chief, Hermann Ras-
ter. When Raster died in 1891, Rapp assumed
sole charge and for seventeen years led the Ger-
man press of Chicago through local and national
issues and events. When he died "in the saddle,11
as he wished, having absented himself from his
office only a few days before, he could well claim
to be the Nestor among journalists of the Ger-
man language press in the United States.

A number of his best speeches are contained in
his Erinnerungen eines Deutsch-Amerikaners,
which he published in 1890. His newspaper ar-
ticles were written in plain and forceful language,
and had great popular appeal. His style and
personality were as one, sincere, virile, and
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